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Nesting Birds and Their Young 


BY CLARENCE M. BI 


When a bird is incubating eggs or caring for 


its young, it is the more easily observed; 
devotion makes tame birds. Most birds have 
very definite nesting seasons; and some raise 
second or third broods, especially if unsuccess- 
ful in rearing earlier offspring. April, May, 
June and July are the months of nesting and 
rearing the young, leaving time for the fledg 
lings to mature before migration and winter 


AL, JAMESTOWN, N. ¥ 
The horned owl is an early nester, its two 
eggs being laid in early March. During April 
we find the young owls feeding on squirrels, 
rats, birds, and even on smaller species of 
hawks and owls. If we climb to the nest we 
find the owlets to be remarkably fearless. At 
our approach they ruffle their feathers, snap 
their beaks and perhaps fall on their backs and 
lash at us with cruel talons. In the meantime 
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the parent owls remain near-by, pestered by 
angry crows, smaller birds. The 
hawks and the smaller owls nest later than the 
great horned owl, and their young are gentle 


jays and 


by comparison. 

Contrasted with young birds of prey are the 
helpless offspring of early breeding small birds 
—the horned larks, their nest 
before they can fly, and wander through the 
grass, as do many other ground-nesting birds; 
and the young of robin, bluebird and phoebe, 
born helpless like birds of prey but maturing 
in a shorter period; also the grouse, snipe and 
killdeer, which lay their eggs in late April. The 
eggs are larger in proportion to the size of 
the bird than those of the songbirds; they take 
longer to hatch, but the chicks are wide awake 
hours, as 


which leave 


mother in a few 


When only a few days 


and follow their 


soon as they are dry 
old, young sandpipers can lead us a breathless 
race, and will even swim and dive in order 
to escape. 

Early May is a fascinating time, the nesting 
season of numerous residents and early arrivals 
blackbird, blue 


woodpecker, 


jay, 
junco, 


- red-winged grackle, 


meadowlark, chickadee, 
song sparrow, brown thrasher and many others. 
The climax of 
late May and early June, when the majority 


of those arriving in the great May migration 


the breeding season occurs in 
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begin housekeeping. Songsters fill the air with 
music, and courtship is in evidence everywhere. 
Warblers of 
vireos, grosbeaks, thrushes and a host of others 


many colors —orioles, tanagers, 
— demand our attention. 

July comes suddenly, with immature birds in 
the majority. Family troubles are apparent; 
cats and other enemies take their toll; parent 
birds are frantic. The air is less vibrant with 
song, and during the heat of the day a silence 
is noticeable. As a nesting species the gold- 
finch concludes the season, laying its clutch of 
blue eggs in late July. An insignificant part of 
the whole are the August, 
September records of nesting humming birds, 


and very rarely, 
song sparrows, vireos and a few others 


When think back to 


the frequent made with 


September comes we 
contacts we have 
mature birds through observing their care of 
fledglings: the brown thrasher on her nest that 


pecked at our fingers; the common terns of 
that 


beaks; the mother snip« 


the beaches brushed our hair with their 


that pretended to be 
young; the 


lead us from her 


that 


crippled to 


numerous birds have come to feed their 


children before our camera. We recommend 


the observation of nesting birds as a good start 


to the adventures which befall the young 


naturalist who studies birds as a hobby. 
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Female Mourning Warbler Feeding Young 
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Our Emblem: The American Eagle 


BY W. J. SCHOONMAKER, NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 
For one hundred fifty years the bald or traits of cowardice to this bird Yet there are 
American eagle has been the symbol of the © other birds within our domain that are so 
independence of the United States and it was !™pressive or majestic as this eagle as it rests 
well chosen indeed, for surely it represents 0” Its commanding perch or scars aloft 


The United States 


adopt this bird as 


power, dignity and courage 
was not the first, however, to 
cagl 


the 


its emblem. The Etruscans first used the 


as the symbol of royal power and after 


time of Marius it was the principal emblem ot 


the Roman republic and the only standard of 
the legions It was the chosen symbol of the 
Byzantine emperors, in which case a double- 
headed eagle, indicating their claims to both 
the Eastern and Western Empires, was used 
In the fourteenth century this great bird was 
adopted by the German emperors and later it 
appeared in the arms of Russia 

It is said that Franklin objected to the selec 
tion of the bald eagle as the emblem of the 
United States because some writers attributed 


To me this bird might well have been only a 
myth until at the age of 15, I saw for the first 
time an American cagk lo see so great a 
bird was indeed a revelation and to see it not 
more than two miles from my home in Rens 
selaer was astounding 

There are many, I presume, who hardly ex- 
pect that this great bird may be found within 
our Stat Yet it is a fact that the American 
eagle and less frequently a second species, the 
golden eagle, trequents New York Both of 
these eagles may nest within the State but the 
nests of the American cagle are more common 

From the top of its beak to the end of its 
tail it is nearly three feet and its broad ex- 
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panse of wings measures more than seven feet. 
To me this creature is well deserving of its 
title “ King of Birds.” 

The head, neck and tail of both male and 


female adults are white. In the immature stage 


The Eagle 
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the color is nearly uniform brownish black and 
it is not until after the third year that they 
show the white markings. It is certainly sur- 
prising to find that so large a bird weighs only 
from eight to 12 pounds. 





BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


seeks 


make his 


That bird, the eagle, always 


remote 


royal 
and inaccessible places to 
home, especially low marshy lands clothed with 
giant swamp elms. Year after year, summer 
and winter through, he stays in the same place. 
Not infrequently a nesting site has been occu- 
pied for 50 years or more. 

Most birds build a new nest 
Not so the eagle. He just adds a few boughs 
and branches to the old one and uses it again 
It is placed in a tall tree 40 or 50 feet from 
the ground, and it is larger than a dining room 
table. 

The young are tended for a long time, months 


for each brood. 


in fact, not weeks or days, as are the lesser 
birds. When they are the size of crows they 
hop about on the nest in the most lively fashion. 
They are larger than their parents when they 
are ready to dark 
The white feathers of the tail and head 
that have earned the bird his name, bald eagle, 


leave and are colored all 


over. 


do not grow until he is two years old. 


An eagle’s food consists of live fish, which 


he may get for himself by diving from a great 
height, or even more easily acquire by swooping 


down upon an osprey and robbing him of a 


fish he has just caught a thrilling sight 


Both parents feed and care for the young and 
food One 
within sight of the nest while the other is off 


tear the into bits for them stays 


fishing, so it is quite impossible to get neat 
the tree containing an eagle's nest without 
heing seen and challenged from the air with 


loud and almost human shrieks. At this signa! 


the mate returns to add to the uproar, nor do 
they cease their screaming until the intruder 
leaves 


The 


haughty, 


eagle as a_ bird, 
bird 


and 


Indians respected the 


dominating, unapproachable, a 


whose every action they could admire 


emulate. They wore his feathers when they 
had proved themselves worthy and had many 
legends about him. 

An eagle may not be useful, but he certainly 
is picturesque and adds so much to any place 
that 


by the wild majesty of his appearance 


there are few who would harm him. 




















ein Eagle's Nest in a Giant Elm 
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Ways of Taking Bird Pictures 


BY GUY A. 


Birds vary in their behavior before a camera. 
Some of them seem to have little concern when 
a camera is placed near their feeding place or 
their nest; others are timid under similar con- 
ditions. There is also great variation among 
individuals of the same species, as for example, 
the prairie horned lark. 

If all birds nested on the ground or in low 
bushes the life of a bird photographer would 
he less strenuous and he could spend more time 
taking pictures and less time figuring out ways 
of getting the camera near the nest in the posi- 
tion to get pictures. 

One of the birds that gives the photographer 
trouble is the Baltimore oriole. Frequently the 
nest is placed on the end of a swaying branch 
so that it swings out of focus when the wind 
blows. Now and then it is built high up in 
trees and sometimes on the shady side of a tree 
Even the weight of the bird when he alights 


on the nest will carry the nest out of focus. 
In the illustration a way is shown to get the 
camera ready for the picture. This device 


means of focusing and easy 


The shutter may be oper- 


allows a_ ready 
changing of plates. 


ated by a large bulb and a long rubber tube 








The Set-up for Photographing thi 
Baltimore Oriole 


BAILEY, GENESEO 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOIL 


Photographs by the author 


The picture of the oriole and nest with young 
was made by cutting off the limb that held the 


limb wher 


larger 


nest and fastening it to a 


the sunlight could reach it 





Feeding Time for Young Baltimore Orioles 


\ few years ago the nest of a yellow-bellied 


sapsucker was found in a dead tree at Cran- 


Adirondacks 


problem. 


berry lake in the This dead tree 


presented another There were no 
neighboring trees to cast shadows or to use for 


\ small ladder 


near-by resident and fastened nearly upright by 


support. was borrowed from a 


braces nailed to the dead tree The hole was 
on the east side of the tree and the taking of 
the picture was limited to forenoons These 


birds behaved beautifully and were not in the 


least disturbed by the camera 





decllow-bellicd Sapsucker at Nesting Site 
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A pair of great horned owls nested in a dead 
which 
not allow the use of climbing irons with safety. 
A rope ladder 
the birds 


tree. This tree had loose bark would 


could be used, however, and 


taken 
to the ground for photographing. 


young were out and lowered 
This process 
was repeated four consecutive Saturdays. 
There are many other ways of getting the 
the 


to the cameras 


cameras to birds or of getting the birds 


In attracting birds to feeding 
stations the bird photographer has other prob- 


lems confronting him. Not all birds care for 


suet, fried cakes, bread crumbs, seeds or grains. 


For some time meadow larks came near a 


feeding place where song sparrows, white 


but 
To tempt them more fully a 


throats and towhees came, they did not 
seem interested. 
pan was placed in the ground with the rim 
flush with the dirt. 


meal 


In this pan a handful of 
They 


A brief period of watching showed 


worms was placed. soon dis- 
appeared. 
that the meadow larks had found something to 
their liking. A limb was hollowed out and 
lined with copper and into this hole were placed 
The camera was set up and a 


meal worms 


connection made for an electric release. Ina 
short time the picture was secured. 

food at night, and to 
light 


Great blue herons feed largely on dead 


Some birds hunt for 


secure their pictures artificial must be 
used, 
fish along lakes and streams. This is especially 
fall months. 
with flash 


true of the young herons in early 
outfit, 


$y setting up an electric 





Great Blue Heron Taking His Picture by 
Pulling the Fish 
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powder or a flash bulb, one is able to obtain 
pictures of these night feeders. The 
panying picture of the great blue heron was 


accom- 
taken by the bird as he pulled on the dead fish 
The bird is somewhat 
the flash, but it is 
Thunder 


with a string attached. 


disturbed by not a wholly 


new experience. and lightning are 
within the experience of most of our birds. 


Another way of obtaining night pictures is 


shown in the case of the screech owl The 
arm of the perch is on a pivot and is held up 
by a concealed spring. The weight of the bird 


makes an electrical contact and the set-up does 
the rest. The owl was attracted to this region 
by a cage of mice, and he alighted on the only 
which happened to be th 


convenient perch, 


one we had prepared. 





A Screech Owl Snaps His Own Pictur 


by Alighting on a Perch 


Probably the blind represents an improved 
way of obtaining bird pictures. Here you may 
select your subject and wait for any particular 
pose that you wish to secure Che blind places 


you close to your subject. It also enables you 
life activities of your birds 


blinds 
blind 


to enter into the 


There are many types of used and 


advantage \ mac 


from driftwood in an 


each has its was 


early attempt to obtain 


pictures of wild gees« Such a blind is worth- 


less for this purpose Other blinds were used 
later, but no pictures of the geese were taken 
until a large and commodious blind was built 


This blind gave the photographer comfort for a 


long period of waiting. It contained a cot 
writing desk, presto-light outfit, and books. If 
the blind were built today it could the 
More than 100 pic- 


from such a blind in one day 


have 
added feature of a radio 


tures were made 
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' Busybodies 


EVERARD A M AC 


No the feathered kingdom 


seems to possess the combined qualities of in- 


other bird in 


dustry, gayety and aggressiveness to the same 
degree as do the little house wrens. From the 
moment they arrive at my bird houses during 
the latter part of April until the nesting season 


is over in August, Johnny and Jenny are 
miniature dynamos of energy. They fairly 
crackle with it. Watching their unceasing 


activities day after day throughout the spring 


and summer months, one wonders how such 
tiny creatures survive such a rigorous existence. 
lor the wrens do nothing in a calm, leisurely 
fashion. Animation bristles from every feather 
and they seem never to pause for rest. 

Their song is indicative of their character — 
a loud, vehement, bubbling melody, effervescing 
from throbbing throats like water gushing from 
a bottle. 


no 


It can be heard at intervals all day 
matter the of the 
Other songsters may be silent during 


long, what condition 


weather. 
the heat of an afternoon or depressed by the 


discomforts of a cold, wet day; but the wren 
sings on with undiminished ardor and cheer- 
fulness. 

Preparing the nests in two bird houses at 


once is no small task in itself, the extra house 
being appropriated as a matter of course and 
filled with material as a polite hint to all new- 


comers that the place is positively not to let. 
Both birds work happily and fussily together 
collecting innumerable small twigs until each 


is filled to the level of the entrance hole 


nest itself is placed, 


box 
\top this foundation the 
lined with feathers, grasses and other soft ma- 
terials, in which the female soon deposits six 
or eight small, speckled eggs. During incuba- 
tion when Mrs Wren feels disinclined to leave 
the nest, Johnny dutifully brings food to her 
and entertains her with brief snatches of song 
from a near-by branch 

As soon as the young are hatched, the parent 
birds are busy from dawn until dusk supplying 
of food for their large 


an incredible amount 


and ever-hungry family. I watched them one 


morning for three hours at this task —the diet 


on this occasion consisting mainly of small, 
greenish worms with black heads which were 
brought at intervals of one a minute as long 


AVOY, 


RENSSELAER, N. Y 


as I remained in the vicinity Both birds in- 
variably alighted upon the same twig to warble 
with mouths full before entering the nest, re- 
the the 
spot upon emerging darting 


ro vd. 


peating singing performance in same 


and before off in 


search of more Little time is wasted in 
for 


are too busy, for there is another brood to be 


song merely song’s sake, however Chey 
reared in the second house and the same arduous 
program continued with unabated zeal for the 
remainder of the season 

the 


than 


Despite their tiny size, wrens 


possess 


far more spirit and courag¢ many birds 


of much larger build, the flickers, for example 
starling drive a of 


I saw one bullying pair 


flickers from their newly made home after a 
week's hard labor of pounding and drilling. It 
was rather exasperating to see these big wood- 
peckers with their long, powerful bills, meekly 


submitting without protest to this outrage and 


leaving the ficld to their enemy This same 
starling, attracted by the domestic activities of 
the wrens below, decided to investigate Find- 
ing no one about at the moment, he became 
bolder to the extent of hovering before the 
box on fluttering wings and endeavoring to 
poke his inquisitive head into the entrance. In 


a flash Mrs Wren popped out with such velocity 
that the 
and fright and turning a complete somersault 
there with 


starling uttered a squeal of surprise 


in the air, flew wildly away from 


the wren in hot pursuit. After several minutes 
had elapsed, I was astonished when the starling 
reappeared, still screeching in panic, with Jenny 
viciously attacking from the rear. Satisfed 
with her victory, Mrs Wren returned to her 
home, sang a triumphant song and popped into 
her nest again as if nothing unusual had hap 
All in a day’s work! 


House wrens have been accused of destroying 


pened, 
the eggs of their bird neighbors. It is whis- 
pered, too, that they are guilty of the social 
crime of polygamy. It is not difficult, however, 
to forgive them these failings for the sake of 
those many good qualities which command our 
affection — their industry 
and dauntless the 
which contribute so much to the pleasure of 


respect and tireless 


courage and bubbling song 


our spring and summer days 
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April 8th is State Bird Day 

Friday, April &th, has 
Bird Day for the schools of the State. 

Each year the State Museum sends its greet- 


been designated as 


ings to the schools and invites them to consider 


what birds add to our lives. The articles in 


this number of the Bulletin are from various 
parts of the State and indicate the pleasure 
which their enthusiastic authors obtain from 


watching birds 
Another invitation to the school 
and their teachers to State 
This is easily done by those within 


is extended 
children visit the 
Museum. 
reach by automobile and bus. 
Cuarces C., ADAMS 
Director, New York State Museum 
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The Blue-headed Vireo 


BY ARETAS A. SAUNDERS, NEW YORK STATE 


MUSEUM 
Vireos are likely to be 
Soon after their arrival from the South, 


more heard than 
seen. 
the branches of the trees, among which they 
Then their dull plumage 


their 


live, are in full leaf. 
were it not for 
that the 
vireos are 


is easily hidden, and 


voices, we would hardly know birds 


were present. In the fall these 


generally before the leaves have begun 


to fall. 


gone 
Thus it is likely to be by their songs 


know them best. 


that we 
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The biue-headed vireo is not so well known 


to most bird lovers as are the other kinds 
About the cities and towns where the majority 
of us live it occurs only in the migrations. It 
is generally the first vireo to appear in the 
spring. If we are sharply on the watch in 
the latter part of April or 
if our ears are alert for the 
bird voice, we may have the good fortune to 
find it. When we 
look may 
every spring, but it is never so common as 
nor 


early in May and 
sound of a new 
when to 
them 


know where and 


for it, we find a number of 


the red-eyed and yellow-throated vireos, 
so commonly associated with the shade trees 
about our homes as the warbling vireo. We 
may find it again in late September or early 
that less likely 
presence by than in the 


October, but at season it is 


to betray its song 
spring. 


In the forested parts of the higher mountains 


of New York State the blue-headed vireo is 
found all summer. It is common in the 
Adirondacks and occurs in the Catskills and 


in the higher parts of the Allegany State Park. 
One or two pairs nest each year on the grounds 
of the Allegany School of Natural History. 
There we are usually able to find one or more 


nests, and students at the school have had 
many interesting experiences watching these 
birds. 


Our attention is first likely to be called to 
the bird by its song. Throughout the early 
morning the males sing continuously, and later 
through the day the song may be heard com- 
monly. Like the the red-eyed and 
yellow-throated vireos, the song is long con- 
phrases with 


songs of 
made up of varied 
The red-eye’s song 1s 
like persistent 


tinued and 


pauses between them. 
chattery and 
talking than stnging. 
is lazy and monotonous. 
is full of the joy of living; happiness, sweet- 
ness, beauty and trust are portrayed in its voice. 


imperative, more 
The yellow-throat’s song 
The blue-head’s song 


It is not merely the sweet quality of its voice 
that pleases us, but the accent and expression in 


each phrase. It is the most beautiful of all the 


vireo songs and surpassed by only a few of 
our very best singers. 
When we finally locate a nest of this bird 


and gain a more intimate acquaintance with it, 
we find that the song truly portrays the bird’s 
Many told of the 
tameness of a blue- 
this 


character. writers have 
extraordinary nesting 
headed vireo. It is my experience that 
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is always the case. When the eggs are being 
incubated, the sitting bird not only allows a 
close approach, but its hgad and back may be 
stroked as it sits on the nest. This is true 
of both the birds at a given nest, for they take 
turns at the duty of incubation, and change 
places at regular intervals even when several 
observers are close to the nest. This chang- 
ing of places is accompanied by a short, sweet 
trilled note from one or both birds, a note 
that slurs downward and seems to express the 
domestic tranquility of a happy home 

The nest of this vireo can not certainly be 
distinguished from that of a red-eyed vireo 
aiter the birds have left it. It is a beautiful 
structure of leaves and strips of bark, bound 
by its rim to a forked branch with caterpillar 
or spider silk. Bits of yellow birch-curl are 
fastened to the outside, and sometimes pieces 


i paper. One nest had three porcupine quills 
in its rim, but although this would seem a 
dangerous material to use, the young all left 
this nest successfully. In fact, the discovery 
of this unique material in the nest did not come 
until some days after the young had gone, and 
a student had removed the nest to study the 
details of its structure. 

Blue-headed vireos seem to have no fixed 
singing tree. When singing they wander about 
from tree to tree, sometimes near the nest and 
sometimes far away, so that when the nest 
has not been located, the bird’s habits give no 
definite clue to its whereabouts. Sometimes 


a bird sings while sitting on the eggs, and 
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once when that occurred and another bird was 
singing in a near-by tree, it seemed strong, 
although perhaps not conclusive evidence that 
the female sings too. 

According to observations of one student at 
the Allegany School, the birds sing while build 
ing the nest and while incubating the eggs, 
but cease singing during the short period when 
the eggs are being laid. When the eggs hatch 
the birds loose some of their tameness. While 
they seem to have no fear for themselves they 
become anxious about the young. When an 
observer approaches close to the nest, they pro 
tect with a soft but nonmusical series of notes 
that sound like 

On a number of different occasions I thought 


* shu-shu-shu-shu-shu.” 


I heard the call of a red-breasted nuthatch in 
the Allegany Park, a_ short, quick, nasal 
“eh-ch-eh-eh.” This bird has never been found 
in Allegany Park in the summer, and | was 
on the alert, hoping to discover it. Then, one 
day last summer I heard this note directly over 
my head. Looking up, I discovered that the 
bird producing it was a blue-headed vireo, and 
I had added another bit to my knowledge of 
that bird and its notes 

Each summer as the students and instruc 
tors gather together for another session at the 
Allegany School of Natural History, we look 
forward to a better acquaintance with blu 
headed vireos. Each summer when the season's 
work is done, we find that we have added some 
new facts to our store of knowledge of this 


most attractive and interesting vireo 


The Pleasures of Bird Study 


BY C. HUBER WATSON, ANDOVER, N. Y. 


Photographs b 


Picture yourself perched 15 feet above th 
ground astride a swaying branch of a water 
beech, none too stable, with a green raffia mat 
draped over your head, a covering which was 
rightfully intended to form a blind with a 
more substantial framework than your head 
and shoulders can provide. After much adjust- 
ment and reorganization of the vantage point 
which your camera is to command through the 
hole in the blind you finally train it carefully 
on the dainty blue eggs of the green heron, 
which are lying lightly on the rude platform 
of twigs composing the nest. You settle down 
as comfortably and patiently as possible for 
the arrival of the bird whose actions you wish 


to observe and to record. 


y the author 


Staying motionless beneath your draperies 
with your eyes riveted upon the small peep 
hole, you gradually realize that the thicket is 
full of interesting sounds, and very evidently 
some of the owners of those sweet voices are 
curious about this unknown object up in their 
tree tops. You even feel that one has alighted 
on your shoulder. How you wish you knew 
his name! Now he hops higher up and you 
barely feel that he is on top of your head 
Yes, he is surely pecking at the rafhia covering 
thinking no doubt it will make excellent nest 
material. How persistent he is! He braces 
his feet and pulls still harder. He tries another 
tuft. He has even found a tiny break in the 


burlap background. Ouch! Shall you stand 
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it to let this intruder tweak a lock of your 
hair up through that opening as though he had 
Ye >, 


you would allow even that if your visitor were 
black and white warbler, as dainty 


found a rare, soft lining for his nest? 
a dainty 
and as persevering as was the one that tweaked 
my hair through my blind. 

There is nothing comparable to some of these 
intimate experiences which the nature lover is 


to have. No one else is likely to have 


sure 
an exact duplicate of yours. They are your 
very own and they enrich your life and 
quicken your sympathies with all wild nature, 
so that you crave the opportunity of leading 
others to this same source of joy and 


happiness. 

There is a feeling of deep contentment for 
to the charm 
life of wild 

very often 


the one who abandons himself 


of the 
animals —a 


simple yet complicated 


contentment which 


worries and con- 


A very sharp 


absorbs or drowns out the 
fusing problems of a busy world. 
contrast is presented between the spirit which 
prompts a true nature lover to tramp for hours, 
perhaps for days, in the quest of seme elusive 
it with his camera, 


bird, that he may “ shoot” 


and the motive which prompts a hunter, a 


“killer,” to 
creature, with gun ready to pour forth destruc- 


follow relentlessly some wild 


I speak from experience for I amr one 
from the 


tion. 
of many who have been graduated 
“ killer ” think 
elated, boastful spirit that 
blazed away at a covey of quail which I once 


class. I with shame of the 
when I 


was mine 


saw take refuge under a small bush, and upon 


examining the resultant carnage found ten 


victims, ten cheerful bobwhite voices forever 
silenced. And the height of my 


ambition was realized and I downed a fleeting 


when early 
deer with my rifle on a Pennsylvania mountain 
trail, then by great good fortune I had a change 
of heart. A change of values came to me which 
has been growing more pronounced each year 
since that time, with the balance increasingly 
in favor of the wild creatures. 


Now I count among my richest experiences 
some which I have had while under my grass 
blind watching the domestic scenes of many 


seeing the ruffed grouse come 
kick the 


over her eggs as she goes away in order 


shy creatures 
to her nest in the dry leaves, then 
leave 
to hide them from any prying eyes; 


hawk 


while | 


watching 


the red-tailed bring a mouse dinner to 


her was perched in a near-by 


young, 
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feet above ground; observing the 


fairy-like 


tree 60 
dainty, operations of a 
that 


diminutive 


building 


ruby-throated humming _ bird was not 


satisfied to camouflage her home 


with lichens alone but draped cobwebs along 


the branch supporting her nest. What a 
treat it was to listen in on the wood pewee 
family consultation when Junior’s abnormal 


appetite was being discussed by the fond 


ability te 
leave the And 
perhaps rarest of all, 1 would say are the views 


Titman’s 
chief 


perhaps the 
their 


parents, or 


nest was concern, 


which I have had and been able to record of 
foxes at near the entrance 


still in the 


young red play 
of the old 


woolly stage, which apparently disregarded the 


home-burrow, foxes 


maternal bark meaning “ Lie low.” 
The 


which nature study gives one is very valuable 


excellent training of eyes and ears 


It is valuable to one during the work-a-day 
hours as well as during the time spent in the 
pursuit of this hobby. It required keen eyes 
to observe the screech owl sitting in her front 
door, well up on the trunk of a dead pine tree, 
which I once photographed in a Florida wood- 
there it 


land. Even when I knew she was 

was hard to separate her outline from the 
tree. If I had been just a bit less observant 
one winter’s day I should have missed com 


pletely the visit which a saw-whet owl paid 
me, sO inconspicuous it was on the branch of 
a white birch tree, with snow piled all about 
it. Many times the beautiful, modest 
flowers would escape notice completely of one 


make 


woods 


trained himself to good 


The 


who has not 


use of his hissing voice of an 


eyes 





| 


A Saw-Whet Owl, Our Smallest Owl 
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American bittern, sitting doggedly on her nest 


in the cat-tail swamp, might easily have been 
mistaken for the hiss of a rattlesnake as | 
plodded through that swamp looking for 
treasures. 

How fortunate it is that the class being 
graduated from the “killer” into the nature 
lovers is increasing each year! How can it 
be otherwise if people will but give nature 
even half a chance, with all her lure, her 


fascination and her impressive lessons? Indeed, 


it is a fortunate thing for the individuals who 
thus gain a different viewpoint, a more whole- 
some perspective, who are sure to loose the 
is so destructive of fine souls 


egoism which 


and sympathetic hearts 





| 





An American Bittern on Her Nest 
in a Cat-Tail Swamp 

It is no less fortunate for the wild things 
of God’s world which are so hard pressed by 
the advance of population and which are too 
often overwhelmed because of the ignorance 
of people —those who buy air rifles as toys 
for their untaught boys, those who think it 
heroic to kill any strange bird seen, the rarer 
the bird the greater the triumph. Besides all 


the tragedies in which man plays a part there 


are many others that take a heavy toll. I once 


came upon a fledgling robin about whose 
slender leg a horse hair from the 
firmly that the bird 
left to die as 


“ children’ 


nest lining 
hung help- 
the 


out into the wide 


so 


wrapped 


and was parents 


1 
less 


guided the other 
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The Dainty Blue Egys of the Green Heron 
Lying Lightly on the Rude Platform of 


Twigs Composing the Nest 


A starling which in swift flight caught 
the 


may not stir the sympathies so greatly, but a 


world 


its neck in crotch of a tree and perished 


friend recently photographed a bobolink that 
had died this same way, indicating that this 
is not an uncommon tragedy Gay flowers 
inside the window screen may be blamed for 
the death of at least one humming bird, whose 
long slender bill, caught in the meshes of the 
wire, held it prisoner 

All organizations which encourage the youth 


of our land to gain a more intimate acquaint 
the 


been 


with wild life should have rf 


ance 
all 

some rare out-of -door experience 
the 


supp: rt 


those whose lives have enriched by 


Only a brief 


will be needed for average boy 


that 


initiation 


and girl to make them realize some of 





An Effective Blind for Bird Study 
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THE 
the treasures to be extracted from that waste 
marshland belong to them; that the gems lying 
close to Nature’s breast in the woodland groves 
are theirs if they will fully open their eyes 


and take them in. And long to be remembered 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
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are the rich melodious concerts given by those 
shy singers that seem at the same time to be 
voicing their joy in life and a dirge for the 
many of their kind that have perished because 
of heedless humans. 


A Schenectady County Bird and Wild Life Sanctuary 


BY J. 


On a filled with sunshine last June, 
when robins sang in the dooryard maples and 
orioles whistled in the elms, a 100-acre farm 


day 


in the central part of Schenectady county was 
dedicated to the preservation of birds and wild 
life and to the protection of our native wild 
flowers. Although the farm is privately owned, 
it is open to those who cherish nature and to 
those who will do their bit toward the protec- 
tion of wild life. 

Birds have been fed on this farm for nearly 
50 years. The owner made a sanctuary of his 
farm that long ago, but it was not officially 
dedicated until last June, when a conservation 
club of Schenectady lent a helping hand. It is 
here that the nuthatches and chickadees feed 
from the hand in winter. Winter feeding 
stations are maintained about the house, where 
tree sparrows, chickadees, nuthatches, downy 
and hairy woodpeckers and other bird species 
lunch. Weed seed 
scattered 


assemble regularly for 


threshing time is 


Here the tree sparrows 


stored from oat 
about over the snow. 
flock in numbers ranging from a dozen to more 
than 40, depending weather conditions. 
Deep snows and severe cold cause them to 
Other birds 
Late 


upon 


congregate in increasing numbers. 
less regular in their habits also assemble. 
last winter purple finches flocked with the tree 
sparrows and their The 
breasted nuthatch made it his feeding place for 
In the immediate locality 


sought fare. red- 
more than a month. 
of the sanctuary this species had been reported 
When 


find 


but once in 15 years. song sparrows 


winter over, one is sure to them along 
with the winter chippies. 

The entire farm is well adapted to bird life. 
Meadow, garden, orchard, woodland and wild 
offers kind. 


house regularly in 


pasture, each protection in its 


Bluebirds and wrens nest 


the old woodpeckers’ burrows, obtained from 


the woods and fastened to trees, arbor posts 


Occasionally chickadees 


and veranda columns. 


LANSING CHRISTMAN, DELANSON, N. Y. 


and high holes nest in them. In summer these 
nests become entangled in masses of traveler’s- 
joy, which has been planted about the house, 
offering all the more protection to the tenants 
Robins nest on the porches, song sparrows nest 
in the garden patches and in the dooryard, 
orioles select the drooping branches of the elm, 
vireos choose the maples. 

The farm is kept throughout 
the summer, the nesting period of birds. Cats, 
it is believed, lead all other animals in destruc- 
life. Warfare is also waged on 
Mink, 


free of cats 


tion to bird 


weasles, which come a close second. 
too, do harm. 

Most game, however, is protected, but war is 
necessarily waged on a few harmful species 
which extinction. | Woodchucks 


face constant warfare during the summer, due 


do not face 


to their ravages in the bean and cabbage 
patches. 
Wild flowers maintain their hold there. With 


not less than a half dozen flower gardens 


dotting the generous lawn, many varieties oi 
wild flowers can be found close at home 
Among them are the hepatica, Solomon’s seal, 
false Solomon’s seal, spikenard, rhododendron, 
pinkster, wild trillium, traveler’s-joy, 
bitter 


violets, barren strawberry, and a large variety 


rose, 


sweet, herb Robert, pale  corydalis, 


of others. Double hepaticas and four and five- 
leaved and petaled trilliums are observed annu- 
found 


various varieties are 


More than 350 varieties of 


ally. Ferns of 
along the borders. 
wild flowers grow on the sanctuary. 

The hart’s-tongue fern, which has never been 
reported as an inhabitant of this section of 
Schenectady county, was transplanted on the 
sanctuary last summer. 


Conservation has been the aim on the farm 


for years. 
started reforesting land that had proved un- 
and now 


More than 12 years ago the owner 


profitable for agricultural purposes, 
evergreens have been planted on more than 20 


acres. 
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Agnes, A Pet Crow 


BY BARRINGTON S. 


those who give little or no con- 
There are many, 


There 
sideration to the wild birds. 
of course, who find delight in the study of bird 
life and to whom the bird residents and visitors 
of their neighborhood like old friends. 
here is still another class of persons who have 
found their ways the birds, 
who have learned something of bird psychology, 
who have discovered the great possibilities for 


arc 


are 


closer to lives of 


intimacy and attachment which lie in wait for 
those who seek them. 

One does not have to select strange or un- 
usual bird species in order to discover this. In 
my case it was but a common crow, a species 
whose scientific name — Corvus brachyrhynchos 
brachyrhynchos —is as formidable as the bird 
is familiar. This taken 
when it was but a few weeks old, was called 


bird, from its nest 


Agnes, for no reason at all except the incon- 
gruity of it. And, paraphrasing the words of 
Kipling, “I learned about crows from her.” 
When I brought Agnes home with me that 
day she was feathered above but bare beneath. 
She could not fly and she was still sufficiently 
unacquainted with man to have no glimmering 
of the terrible truth that he is her worst enemy. 
And I had no intention of destroying the simple 
faith and trust which she gave me. 
She made continual outcry, in the manner of 
At first I 


all young crows, on the way home. 
thought these rasping squawks were stimulated 
by fear or anger, but I soon learned that they 
were inspired by a different instinct. Purely 


as a matter of experiment, I offered her a 
“ woolly bear” caterpillar which I found in the 
field, dropping the grub into her wide-open beak. 
In an instant the beak snapped shut and there 
followed a series of ecstatic gurglings and 
swallowing noises which only too plainly indi- 
cated that Agnes had all this while been try- 
ing to let me know she was hungry 

Agnes soon became an important unit in our 
household. But this did not take place without 
readjustment in our affairs. 


eat vast quantities of food daily merely to keep 


Young crows must 


alive, and it was a long while before I realized 
this. If they are not furnished with a constant 
supply of suitable food they will not live. And 
Agnes, fresh from the care of her parents, had 
a well-developed appetite and a lusty voice with 
which to make her wants known 


HAVENS, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


From morning until night our household 
waited upon Agnes. Worms, pieces of vege- 
tables, berries, bread soaked in milk and other 
types of food were accepted by her as suitable 
articles of diet, with more or less impartiality. 
She learned to look upon her foster parents as 
her logical source of food supply and, as soon 
as one of the family appeared within the range 
of her sight or hearing, she raised her voice in 
insistent and vociferous appeal. 

As Agnes grew and developed strength and 
personality, we felt amply repaid for our atten- 
tion. Once fed, she was a pet of infinite possi- 
bilities and charm. 
rudiments of flight at the time of her adoption, 
she soon learned the purpose of her wings. In 


Whereas she knew not the 


reality she was taught, for I gave her her first 
lessons in flying by dropping her from my hand 
shoulder high and, later, by throwing her into 
the air. Thus I that 
with amazing quickness, and it was not long 


found she could learn 
before she would fly to me when I came to feed 
her. 

Agnes also soon learned to take food offered 
the to be 
For a had 


to follow the latter procedure, and in order to 


her, instead of waiting for morsels 


dropped into her throat. while we 


simulate the mother crow we used a pair of 
tweezers with which we inserted the food into 
Agnes’ mouth until it touched the back of her 
throat whereupon she would close her beak and 
This 


incident because of the delighted gurglings and 


swallow. was always a very amusing 


swallowing noises which accompanied it- 


“ woggle-woggle-woggle-woggle.” 








Agnes, the Crow 
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As she grew, however, she would, when suffi- 
ciently hungry, snatch at the food and often 
If she 
dropped it, however, she would no longer notice 
it unless it was picked up and offered her again. 
Worms, a particularly favored delicacy, would 
often be taken from the hand, the head would 
be tipped back and the wriggling morsel swal- 
lowed with audible and approving “ wogglings.” 


swallow it if the snatch was successful. 


Agnes soon gained strength. At first she 
would stretch herself when placed on the grass 
in our yard, walk or hop around a bit and then 
subside on her haunches for a rest. But as she 
gained strength she would run, walk and hop 
around actively, her eyes would sparkle with 
vigor and intelligence and there would be a 
generally jaunty air about her. 

She did a great deal of pecking and inquisi- 
tive investigating. She would take a blade of 
grass in her bill and, bracing herself, pull for 
dear life. Her attention would then wander 
to an ant or something else on the ground 
which she would watch for a while with head 
on one side and then peck at. 

Agnes liked company. In fact she was too 


tame. We had hoped, as she grew up, that she 
would fly away and join other crows, but she 
had other ideas about this. She knew she had 
a good home and she had no intention of 
deserting it. 3ut her voice was the cause of 
her undoing. 

As she grew her appetite increased corre- 
spondingly, and her clamorings for food grew 
in strength and frequency. It was soon evident 
that we, living in the midst of the city, could 
not long continue with such a noisy boarder, 
for the cries of a healthy young crow, particu- 
larly in the quiet of an early morning, can be 
heard for a great distance and will easily 
awaken the soundest sleepers near-by. 

Accordingly there soon came the sad day 
when I had to put Agnes in a box, drive to a 
woody spot in the country and leave her to be 
found by the wild crows. I knew she could 
fly, and I knew she would make her presence 
known when hungry, so I had no doubt that, 
barring accidents, she would be found by other 
crows and adopted. Probably that is what took 
place for not long afterwards, when I visited 


the wood, she had disappeared. 


A Back Yard in the North Woods 


BY GEOFFREY CARLETON, 


A back yard in the Adirondacks can be like 
a back yard anywhere. But make it the edge 
of the woods, and keep your eyes and ears 
open—and you will learn much. We are 
located on the lower slopes of a mountain range, 
at an altitude of 770 feet, with a valley below, 
although near-by the country is rather rolling. 
Back of us the slopes sweep up to heights of 
3000 and 4000 feet within a few miles. 

Our house is like an overgrown shack. When 
built it was in a hillside clearing, but the woods 
have crept back until the branches touch parts 
of it. Here and there are bits of meadow 
between thick clumps of trees which contain 
many evergreens, some of which we _ have 
planted there. But there are no gardens, no 
lawns and no regularity; things grow as they 
will. We trespass on the land of the wild folk, 


but we do not molest them. 


At night raccoons rustle for food around our 


back stoop 
they are after salt, so we put a lump of rock 


Porcupines gnaw up benches; but 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. 


salt by the path going up the hill, and the noise 
ceases. Sometimes, as we walk up the front 
steps, our chipmunk creeps out the front door 
We kill the stray cats 
small 


and scampers away. 
There 
mammals, but enough of them. 
open places and the variety of small trees, 
birds are much more plentiful than in the deep 
woods. I have recorded 62 kinds from, or 
around, the house. The field sparrow is not on 
the list. He used to be here, I am told, but the 
forest has grown up too much for him. Our 


are various 
Because of the 


when we can. 


only water bird is the woodcock, caught dodg- 
ing by once or twice. In late June we stir up 
broods of ruffed grouse back of the house. 
The two-syllabled scream of the  broad- 
winged hawk pervades the air in early summer, 
and an immature bird, probably of this kind, 
has even perched on our porch rail. Once while 
I was watching the chipmunk eating contentedly 
on the back porch, which is roofed over, | 
heard the call of the broad-wing. The chip- 


munk dropped his food and stood motionless. 
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has numberless into 


No holes 


which to scamper —there is always one near- 


wonder he 


An unidentified hawk once made a pass at 
him, but Occasionally the rare duck 
hawks from back in the mountain fly overhead, 


by. 


missed. 


with their continuous, nasal wailing. I once 


watched three of them playfully pecking at cach 
down and 


suddenly turned 


the 


other, when one 


dropped toward earth, with almost un- 


believable speed 


\ barred owl hoots in the hills near us, 


espec ially on cold nights, and one day chose to 


take a nap within a few feet of the house, but, 


to be sure, when I was away. Several summers 


ago I camped near the house with some older 


who, sometime before dawn, woke me 


and with difficulty, and showed me, 
Norway 


saw-whet owl 


boys, 
violently 
the 
object which proved to be a 


on top of a small pine, a tiny 


Rarely I catch sight of a black-billed cuckoo, 
and once a kingfisher’s rattle was heard as he 
flew over the house, nearly a mile from the 
river As this was soon after the nesting 


season, perhaps he was looking for a fishing ter- 


ritory for himself 

We have downy and hairy woodpeckers, sap- 
suckers and rarely flickers. Once or twice a 
summer, but oftener than the flickers, pileated 


My first one 


had a 


woodpeckers come by the house 
I mistook 
feeling when I « 


for someone chopping, and 


alled ““ Who's there?’ 


curious 


and got no answer but more chopping. But 
this was nothing to my surprise when I saw 
him. I have watched them on a rotten stump 
from a window. Once several came scream- 
ing — like a flicker’s “ kuk-kuk-kuk ” but 
slower, deeper and louder —to our trees, and 


it was indeed a sight to see them climb a tree, 


going a long distance with every hop. Some- 
times I catch a glimpse of a bird stealing hack 


into the deep woods, 


neck outstretched, flying 
found large square 


these 


without undulation. I have 


and rectangular holes made by birds, 


which look about as much like pterodactyls as 


any living creature. 


Whip-poor-wills are steady neighbors, whoop- 
ing it up every mght when it is just so dark 
They have a number of perches to which they 


| 


make regular rounds, and once in a while come 


to the gable of the house. If we go out and 


look at them they are apt to become silent and 
soon steal away, or give inquisitive little grunts 


and chips. Late in the summer the calls are 
] 
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few, with a belated one or two in the middle of 
September, especially at dawn. 

Swifts stray to our woods, and there are 
enough flowers for a pair of humming birds 


I have seen the latter perched on the top sprig 


of a spruce tree. Calls of the crested fly- 
catcher, wood pewee, phoebe and chebec mingle 
with the many songs in early summer. The 
spirited call of an olive-sided flycatcher was 


heard late in July, at which time this species 
wanders from its breeding grounds in the 
We 


and plenty 


spruce 


swamps higher up in the mountains have 


our quota of blue jays and crows 


of goldfine hes 


On June 7, 1930, I had the good fortune to 
find a red crossbill, the only one I have ever 
seen, quietly feeding in spruce trees near-by 
From the topmost branches of three large pin 


trees, in front of the house purple finches like 
to sing, as do indigo buntings, robins, and, 
strangely enough, scarlet tanagers Crested 


flycatchers and cedar waxwings also frequently 
The 


the pine trees two summers, and obtained bark 


these perches waxwings nested m 


use 


from our cedar porch rails to use in their nests 
We tied odds and ends on strings and hung 
them up for the waxwings, which were very 
comical in their efforts to manage them 


The song of the white-throated sparrows is 
one of the most characteristic sounds around 
our house, and | have noted many variations 
in it. These and the chippies will sometimes 
break out into song in the middle of the night, 
if there is bright moonlight Juncos pick 
crumbs from our back stoop. On July 30, 1921, 
one of two towhees I have found in the Adiron 


dacks came to the bushes in our south gully 
We have rose-breasted grosbeaks and blu 
headed vireos, and for two summers red-cyed 
vireos have nested within a few yards of the 
house, so that we could watch the young being 
raised. They left the nest on the late date of 
August 19, 1930 I have seen the parent 


chase a black-and-white warbler from thei 


nesting tre¢ 

Living with the warblers is a great treat, and 
can pick out the of the black-and- 
Nashville, black-throated myrtle, 
chestnut-sided, Blackburnian, black- 


or day), Mary- 


songs 


we 
white, bluc 
magnolia, 
throated green, oven-bird (night 
land yellowthroat, and redstart, as well as watch 
the 


Blackburnians 


them at close range from house Last 


summer a pair of apparently 
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spent all their time within about 50 feet of the 
house, with a nest in the pine branches. 

The black-throated song is greatly 
varied in pattern but not in tone. Do you know 
the song of the chestnut-sided warbler that has 


blue’s 


‘ 


* weé-chew ”? 
right after 


six notes followed by a sharp 
I have heard a second “weé-chew ” 
it, and thought the bird must have been especi- 
that The 
breasted warbler, an unusual find for our house, 


ally happy day. beautiful bay- 
has come as a migrant, and on rather peculiar 
dates — June 20, 1925, and the next June many 
of them, but not so late as that. On Sep- 
tember 27, 1931, on a stormy, cold day one was 
there, but it took more care to name him. His 
flanks were still chestnut, his wings were about 
as in spring, and his throat and face a richer, 
buffier yellow, to a slight degree, than that of 
blackpoll that 


A belated Blackburnian 


the migrating warblers were 
about him in throngs. 
was there the same day, but he was almost as 
bright as in July. The Canadian warbler, which 
lives higher up in the mountains, pays us a visit 
on rare occasions in early summer. 

The first of the two brown thrashers on my 
Adirondack list was in our south gully, a Sep- 
tember transient, or perhaps a wanderer from 
Winter wrens 


White- 


come to our big 


near-by or from farther south. 
came to a brush pile in early October. 
breasted nuthatches have 
maples, but we know the red-breasted ones well, 
as we have plenty of evergreen trees. Showers 
of them come, with twittering young, and climb 
all over the house, as do the black-capped 
chickadees, which use bark from the porch rails 
in their nests. Both species of kinglet come 
late in September, the ruby-crowns even sing- 
ing then. 

The 


heard 


rare, may lhe 
Bicknell’s — or 


through = on 


wood thrush, although 


nearly every summer. 


gray-cheeked —thrushes come 
migration, although I know some high moun- 
tain tops where a few of these birds make their 
some other birds which are 


home, as well as 


only transients at our house and altitude. 
The 


their 


veeries tune up in the evening, when 


mellow calls and ringing songs fill the 


air, a few continuing after the whip-poor-wills 
have started. As for the hermit thrushes, | 
will quote Dr Frank Chapman, who when they 
were mentioned to him said, “I have never had 


the pleasure of living with them.” 
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A Bird Tragedy 


BY GUY A. BAILEY, GENESEO STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 





that 

partridges were nesting near Batavia. 
to obtain some pictures I journeyed there with 
the hope that | them. The first 
report that I received was encouraging. The 
nest had been found by a friend earlier in the 


Hungarian 
In ord r 


Some years ago I learned 


could find 


week and precise directions were given for 


locating it. In due time I found the nest with 
the eggs broken and blood and feathers of the 
mother bird near-by. It resembled the work 
of a racoon. 

Another trail led to a bird sitting near a rail 
fence, as shown in the picture. The sight was 
not favorable for making a series of pictures, 
so after taking one for the record, I made other 


excursions in the hope of finding a nest with 


better surroundings. Not finding any othe 
birds, I returned to the bird by the rail fence 
When 1 looked at this bird she was dead 


her throat had been 
tool. A 


revealed a 


Examination showed that 


pierced by a_ sharp-pointed search 


along the barbed wire fence barb 
on the upper strand bearing blood and feathers 
bird had 


without 


Apparently the flown directly into 


the barb seeing it soon enough to 


change her course. This is one type of acci 


dent that 
telegraph lines represent another slaughter lane 


befalls our bird life. Telephone and 


for flying birds. Our ways of civilization ar« 


certainly increasing the hazards of bird life. 





Wounded Hungarian Partridge 
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and Drinking Poses of Wild Canada Geese 
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More and Better Bird Studies 


BY R. A. JOHNSON, 
Who can 


birds are not bound to act according to books 


say what a wild bird will do, for 


or to conform to manlike conventions? They 


have only nature as a guide in the activities 


which meet their needs. Many of us are bird 


students — lovers of the feathered folk — and 
have had some experience in going afield to 
identify the different species which migrate 
through our land each spring and fall. Doubt- 
less we shall be out again each new season 
with increased enthusiasm and_ seeking to 
know more intimately and to understand mort 
fully the lives of birds. Some of us have 
never used a field glass or a bird blind to aid 
us in getting a close-up view of a bird or to 
study it without arousing its fear. With thes« 
tools, however, and an enthusiastic curiosity we 
have in bird study a field of activity which 
challenges our best efforts 

For students who have never used a_ blind 
the following brief explanation is offered 


Almost any kind of shelter in which a student 


may conceal himseli may be used as a bird 
blind. It is desirable, however, to have one 
of such construction that it may be easily 


moved from place to place and one that will 
offer besides concealment, some degree of com- 
fort to the occupant. As a precaution against 


frightening the bird it is desirable to have the 
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blind 
cessful use of 
for it 


The 


delight 


resistant to wind 
a blind will bring great 
the bird 


approaches within a few feet of the eye, 


movements suc 


enables one to study while it 


mean 


while continuing its normal activities without 
showing any fear of danger. For ground- 
nesting birds an ordinary army “pup” tent 
is often used with good success. Sometime 
it may be thatched, which will aid in con 
cealing it as well as protecting it from the 
wind. 

During the coming summer great fun and 
greater profit are in store for cach student who 
plans more detailed studies of birds. What 
is there that is interesting or perhaps new 
that we might try to learn about birds In 
answering this question, it is safe to assume 
that birds have very important things to do 
and are usually found attending to some of 
their important business Eating, avoiding 


enemies, sleeping, fighting, courting, building 


a home and bringing up a family 
these tasks. 


are some ol 


An ornithologist might select any 


one of these bird activities as a subject for 
special study and by careful observation dis 
cover a great many new facts about some of 
the very common birds. Such new knowledge 
added to what is already known would help 
us better to understand the life activities of 
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the bird in relation to its own welfare. It 
would also enable us to speak with authority 
among our many friends whose ideas about 
birds are so often prejudiced. The quest of 
new knowledge is a sport of the first order. 
One of us might be interested in a_ study 
of the courtship performances and the display 
of some of our local nesting birds. The 
as an 


red-winged blackbird may be cited 


example of a bird with a characteristic court- 


ing display accompanied by a song. The 
familiar picture of a red-wing perched on a 
reed over a marsh, with its wings lowered so 
that it displays the scarlet shovlders, is a 


picture which portrays courtship behavior. 


Possibly the performance serves also as a 


challenge to other males. Our knowledge of 
the courting methods of many local species is 
meager. 

The food and feeding habits of certain birds 
is another subject that will offer rewards to 
the amateur student. He should keep orderly 
notes and thus help in collecting data that 
will aid us in an understanding of the range 


restrictions of certain birds. 
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As to the family life of birds, there is a 
splendid opportunity for the student to secure 
more information on the relationship of the 
parents to the care of the young. For the 
youthful observer the following questions may 
help as a start in making plans for a study. 
How do the male and the female birds share 

What and how often 
From what parts of the 


the incubation duties? 
are the young fed? 
surrounding territory do the old birds bring 
food for the young ones? How early in the 
morning and how late in the evening are the 
young fed? Do the parents care for the young 
after they leave the nest? If so, for how many 
days? Do the old birds produce a_ second 
brood ? 

Our resolution for more and better bird 
studies will bring the need in the beginning for 
a determination to keep a complete, neat and 
orderly notebook. If we can add good photo 
graphs to our files of notes, the compensation 
in satisfaction to ourselves will be the greater. 
In making photographs it is especially desir- 
able to secure pictures showing the birds in 
action. Such a picture in itself may constitute 
a record of value. 


Down East to Montauk 


BY JOHN F. 


Photograph by 


While the coffee is striving bravely to boil, 
let's have a look at the weather. B-r-r, there's 
a sting in the November Northeaster and it 
may turn to rain but you can't tell much about 
the weather in the small hours before daybreak. 
Our friends in town would probably call the 
weather execrable but it’s perfect for “ fowl- 
ing,” as the old salts down east would say. 

No one stands on ceremony during breakfast 
This is a day which we have been eagerly 
anticipating and we are impatient to start. A 
few minutes later, a battered veteran auto 
mobile, crammed with youthful enthusiasts, is 
heading downtown for the bridge. The city - 
but a few hours earlier so alive—is now 
virtually deserted. Only a few late revelers 
and early working folk are encountered 

Before long we are speeding along the Mon- 
tauk highway. Our destination — the historic 
Montauk Light—is still perhaps a hundred 
Let's hurry along and make the 
Towns, many 


miles distant 
Light in time to see the sunrise. 
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of which are among the oldest in the country, 
pass in the night like phantom villages but their 
names have a fine ring eloquent of their near 
Freeport, Bay Shore, 
3ellport and now come the Moriches. The old 
south way is shorter and runs just back of 


association with the sea. 


the outer beach. It is curious that when man 
is near the sea he does not rest content until 
he is in the actual presence of it. Here is the 
turn now and presently we are running just 
back of the dunes. Heavy weather at sea 
tonight and the surf is roaring and pounding 
its response. A threat of rain continues and 
the air has a fine tang of salt. Now a brief 
stop to make an adjustment. Listen to those 
blackies (black ducks) and honkers (Canada 
geese) out on Shinnecock bay. What was that 
mothlike bird? Probably a short-eared ow! but 
the lights did not show enough of it. 
Southampton, Easthampton and we're on the 
last lap. Who can spy the old Light? There 


is not enough rain in the air to cut down visi- 
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bility very materially and presently we spy it 
from the top of a high dune which, with many 
others of its kind, makes .a roller coaster of 
the road. The old fog horn does not have 
to work tonight; that wind would cut the mist 
like a knife. As we round the last turn, a 
woodcock bursts into the air from the roadside. 
Well, here we are at the Light which marks 
the extreme east end of Long Island; it is 
pitch dark but the east is lighting up. 





Bluffs and Beach at Montauk 


The old car snorts to a stop on the brink 


of the ocean. Look at that spray and listen to 
the roaring music of the suri Who can b 
near the ocean and fail to be impressed with 
its power? The regular flash ot the Light adds 
i friendly touch 

The black of the night is yielding to the 
softer grays of dawn The bold headland of 
Montauk begins to be visible as a high ciifflike 
bank of clay on which the sea executes weird 
effects — bluffs which afford excellent observa 
tion points in fine weather and welcome shelter 
All of this is in marked 


contrast to the rest of the south shore, wher 


from northwest gales 


the ocean is flanked with broad sandy beaches 
and low undulating sand = dunes Birds 
aintly visible off shore, 


Meanwhilk 


i friend pulls up behind by prearrangement, 


myriads of them are 


and we grow impatient for light 


bringing the welcome news that it is clearing 


Sure enough, a star overhead and a moment 


later another 

Phe myriads of birds are, just as we thought, 
scoters The air is literally boiling with them 
one moment and by the next they have settled 
in dense rafts on the sea. Here comes the sun 
and what a sunrise it is going to be and its 
breaking 


exquisite shafts of red and rose 
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through in bold relief against heavy grays 


verging on black. 
The old Atlantic is literally alive with birds 


this morning Scoters galore and all three 


species, white-winged, surf and American, 
dark, strong birds wedded to the sea and know- 
ing its every whim, one with a white splash 
on the wing, another with white in the head 
and the last and smallest just straight black 
or brown. Old squaws —thin-winged, long 
tailed, graceful little birds — are not yet down 
irom the North in numbers. Loons resembling 
slim greyhounds, the complete masters of sky 
and water, are going south singly and in loos« 
flocks th 


Great, flashing, white he 
black tips of whose wings do not always show, 


gannets, 


are describing large arcs in the air and every 


so often plunging from a tremendous height 


head first into the sea They are among the 
more spectacular of our sea_ birds A flock 
{ cormorants, big tellows and black as eternity, 
wings leisurely down the coast. During all oi 


this time we have hardly noticed the serric« 
ranks of trim Bon 


Grebes and me rgansers 


iparte’s gulls which are 
trooping by dot the 
oreground beginning just outside the suri 

In our enthusiasm we have lost all track of 
time and hours have flown like minutes. | 
fortunately our time is not unlimited and we're 
coming down next month for a look at the old 
sjuaws. If we are lucky there may be ciders 
and even some of the auk tribe But we can 
not afford to tarry now; there is much else 
it stake 

On the way back to the car we find myrtk 
warblers plentiful in the bayberry shrubbery, 
the fruit of which is a staple article of thei 


diet enabli them to winter far to the north 





of most of their trib Sparrows vespers, 


savannas, juncos, songs, white-throats, a few 
early trees and belated white-crowns throng 
the roadside. Marsh hawks are playing about 
and a deer bounds over the moorland. From a 
slight eminence a broad view of the undulating 
ground can he had, a bleak panorama Ol uplai d 


and marsh, a symphony in browns and grays 


The place has character and “ atmosphere 
which no one can gainsay 
On the shores ot W vandannee (or (sreat 


pond), which until lately was landlocked, ars 
roving flocks of horned larks, pipits and a few 
carly snow buntings. Black-bellied plovers and 
red-backed sandpipers linger on. Seiore the 
bay was let in, the pond was a favorite resort 
of canvasback and widgeon but the strong salt 


tide made it difficult for them to find proper 
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rHE 
food W here there once were flocks, 
now a scattered few 


Those telegraph wires should serve 


ookout for a shrike, and sure enough, there he 
s, a trim, gray and black bird of about robin 
of robins, there are plenty 
of them and also a few flickers 

Fort pond near Montauk 
always “good” since here the birds are encour 
And we are not disap- 


51ze, 


And speaking 


village is nearly 


aged, fed and protected. 


canvasback, redhead, seaup, golden 


bufflehead, the 


pointed 


eye and first four in force 


Elegant birds those canvasbacks on the wing; 


their russet red heads and the soft grays on 
wings and back are particularly striking in good 
light. Redheads are stouter and darker; scaups 
smaller, black-headed with a conspicuous whit 
wing stripe. Golden-eyes are chunky birds, 
full-headed and beautifully marked, their wings 
The little 
bufflehead is among the smallest of our ducks 


All, 


properly 


producing a musical whistling 


because of their normal preterence, are 


bay birds by sportsmen and 


called 
ornithologists alike 

Another pond down near Southampton is full 
irregu 


abundance in the East The 


of ruddy ducks, a species which is only 
larly found in 
ruddy a small bird for a duck—is some 
what large-billed and dumpy in general appear 
ance, more or less whitish on the head and the 
male given to raising his tail fanwise, which 
accounts for the vernacular name of cock robin 
geese on Shinnecock, nobk 


Watch that 


flock ; its motion is seemingly easy and effort 


There are many 


old birds particularly in the air 


less but those old fellows can cover ground 


Try keeping abreast of a bunch of them. On 
bay there are more thai 


another part ol the 


100 swans, great, long-necked white birds 
These are mute swans, an introduced European 
species, but they give one a picture of the bay 
native 


than 


in colonial times during which our 


whistling swan was far more abundant 


today. 

All this takes less time 
Hours 
midafternoon. A bite to eat and we hurry to 


Brookhaver perhaps the best 
Island for 


to tell about than t 


experience have flown and it is now 


get to today 


spot on Long fresh-water fowl 


before the light begins to fail 


Picture to yourself a long windin;s 


more with sedgy gro\ 


two sides and flanked all around with tall pines, 


properly a rivet 


on clear days cast their reflections 


vs at dawn and 


surtac 
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gentleman secured it to provide 
tired The 


they are 


ago a kindly 


shelter and protection for wings 
little 
wanted, and as evening approaches, ducks liter 


What 


1s SO 


fellows certainly know where 
ally pour into the lake to feed and rest. 


the lake 


to distinguish the 


a stirring sight! The surface of 
crowded that it is difficult 
different varieties of birds except in a general 
way. Let us watch them as they come in. 
Pintails are graceful in the air, long slim 
birds which fly with easy grace, the males gray 
dull brownish 


Those 


and white, and the females 
Flock after flock 


stouter birds with flashing white shoulders are 


comes in smaller, 


widgeon ; the lake is already almost overflowing 


with them. Sometimes there are a few of the 
red-headed European birds among them but not 
so today. Here come some shovellers, striking 
birds to be sure but unbalanced looking and too 

handsome, 

The flight 
erratic and 
The old 


more 


much splashy color to be really 


although they do have pretty wings. 
little teal is almost as 


‘sporty ” as that of a Wilson's snipe. 


of those 


blacks are talking —quacking to be 
become 


There 


long 


precise —as they come on, and they 
loquacious after settling in 


them, 


even mort 
are occasionally gadwall among 


geared birds with a gray appearance and a 
white patch in the wing 

Let us turn our attention to the birds on the 
have been neglecting 


bluish bills, are 


heads and 


which we 
dark 


around, 


lake near us 


Coots, small birds with 


swimming moving their 


necks chicken fashion and diving energetically 
those pied-billed grebes but 


Rather drab are 


expert divers; they go under by quietly sinking 
out of sight or more conventionally by kicking 
in head first The little hooded 
fan-headed with a generous crest, are exquisite 
a flock of 


resembling scaups but with puffy heads, 


mergatisers, 


Lesser scaups and ring-necks, the 


latter 
blackish backs and gray wing stripes are rather 


rare birds on the island. Great blue herons 


stalk menacingly or “freeze” along the reedy 


borders. As the sun is almost gone, a fine old 
bald 


emblem of our country, flaps slowly but power 


eagle, white-headed and white-tailed, the 


fully across the lake and is soon lost to sight; 


a fitting close to a memorable day. 


A brilliant moon lights the way back to the 
lends 


city and enchanting lvery values to 


water, beach and marsh. For hours after, the 
subconscious 


pictures and 





